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inthe human character; and will prove that 
we have not overrated the literary excel- 
lence of this admirable discourse. 

But its literary merits are the least praise 
of the Eufdgium. It will perpetuate the 
memory of a great and good man, whose 
character as here delineated, will become 
‘‘an imperishable example of virtue.” The 
purified and exalted fame of Judge Tilgh- 
man, will be shared by his biographer; for 
the noble enthusiasm—the comprehensive 
views—the sincere piety which pervade the 
discourse, bespeak a kindred spirit. 

Weare the more inclined to dwell upon 
these characteristics, as indicating, in some 
measure, the state of morals and sentiment 
in a large and influential class of our com- 
munity. It is well fora people when the men 
whose station and intellectual endowments, 
enable them to guide the public taste and 
mould in a great degree, the public opinions, 
when such men are not ashamed to proclaim 
to their fellow citizens, and to the world, 
**the reason of the hope that is in them,” 
when they give the whole weight of their 
persuasion and example to the cause of sound 
principles and pure morality, when they are 
willing to hold up to the rising and to every 
future generation, ‘‘the sublime principles 
which ought to be infused into persons of 
exalted situations.” 
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CHIEF JUSTICE TILGHMAN, 


An Eulogium, upon the Hon. William Tilghman, late 
Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. By Horace 
BInney. 

The admirable qualities of the late Chief 
Justice of Pennsylvania, so happily temper- 
ed each other—his modesty threw so beauti- 
ful a drapery over his virtues—his judgment 
so controlled his faculties—his exquisite 
sense of propriety so kept him from every 
unbecoming action; that his cotemporaries, 
excepting those to whom he was intimately 
known, were inclined perhaps to undervalue 
his powers. 

It required an acquaintance with the dig- 
nity and purity of his domestic life, and 
with the impartiality and wisdom of his ju- 
dicial career, to appreciate the rare virtues 
which adorned him. In the discourse be- 
fore us, his character is delineated in a mas- 
terly and inimitable portrait—equally wor- 
thy, as has been justly remarked of the pro- 
fession, the subject, and the author. 

The Eulogium is a performance of ,ex- 
quisite beauty—chaste, terse, appropriate, 
dignified,—placing in the happiest lights, 
the public and private character of the de- 
ceased, and glowing with a warmth of moral 
and religious feeling, without which no eu- 
logium upon such a man, could adequately 
impress the mind, 

Wittiam Titecuman, was born in Talbot 
county, Maryland, in the year 1756, and 
removed with his father, when about 6 years 
old, to Philadelphia, where he received his 
education and studied the law. From 1776, 
to 1793, he resided chiefly in Maryland, 
and was for several years a member of the 
legislature of that state. In the latter year, 
he returned to Philadelphia, and made this 
city his residence during the remainder of 
his life. He was appointed Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania, in 1806, and held the office 
until his death, which occurred in the early 
part of the present year, in the 71st year of 
his age. 

The extracts which follow, will charm all 
who can relish the sublime and the beautiful 


the great master spirit of the last age, ** that 


God himself, should have high and worthy 
notions of their function and destination: 
that their hope should be full of immortality; 


of the moment, nor to the temporary and 
transient praise of the vulgar, but toa solid, 
permanent existence, in the permanent 
part of their nature, and to a permanent 
fame and glory, in the example they leave, 
as a rich inheritance to the world.” 


Gentlemen of the Bar of Philadelphia: 


If the reputation of the living were the only 
source from which the honour of our race is deriv- 
ed, the death of an eminent man would be a sub- 
ject of immitigable grief. It is the lot of few to 
attain great distinction, before Death has placed 
them above the distorting medium, through which 
men are seen by their cotemporaries. It is the lot 
of still fewer, to attain it by qualities which exalt 
the character of our species, Envy denies the ca- 
pacity of some, slander stigmatizes the principles 
of others, fashion gives an occasional currency to 
false pretensions, and the men by whom the age 






















For, it is indeed true, in the language of 


all who administer in the government of 
men, in which they stand in the person of| who, during a long life, was an honour to his pro- 


that they should not look to the paltry pelf 


is hereafter to be known, are often too much in 
advance of it to be discernible by the common eye. 
All these causes combine to reduce the stock of living 
reputation, as much below the real merits of the 
age, as itis below the proper dignity of man; and 
he who should wish to elevate his spirit by great 
examples of wisdom, of genius, and of patriot- 
ism, if he could not derive them from the illustri- 
ous dead, would have better reason than the son of 
Philip, to weep at the limits which confined him. 
To part with-the great and good from a world 
which thus wants them, and not to receive there- 
after the refreshing influence of their purified and 
exalted fame, would be to make Death almost the 
master of our virtue, as he appears to be of our 
perishable bodies. 


The living and the dead are, however, but one 


family, and the moral and intellectual affluence of 
those who have gone before, remains to enrich 
their posterity. The great fountain of human cha- 
racter lies beyond the confines of life, where the 
passions cannot invade it. It is in that region, that 
among innumerable proofs of man’s nothingness, 
are preserved the records of his immortal descent 
and destiny. It is there that the spirits of all ages, 
after their sun is set, are gathered into one firma- 


ment, to shed their unquenchable lights upon us. 
It is in the great assembly of the dead, that the 
Philosopher and the Patriot, who have passed from 
life, complete their benefaction to mankind, by be- 
coming imperishable examples of virtue. 

Beyond the circle of those private affections 
which cannot choose but shrink from the inroads of 
Death, there is no grief then for the departure of 
the eminently good and wise. No tears but those 
of gratitude should fall into the graves of such as 
are gathered in honour to their forefathers. By 
their now unenvied virtues and talents, they have 
become a new possession to their posterity, and 
when we commemorate them, and pay the debt 
which is their due, we increase and confirm our 
own inheritance. 

We are assembled, my brethren, to pay a part 
of this debt to one, to whom we shall be greatly 


in arrear, after we have exhausted all our terms of 


respect and endearment. We come to honourone 


fession and his country. We come to lay claim te 
his reputation as part of our own, and as an acces- 
sion to that invaluable estate, which is to pass from 
generation to generation of this commonwealth, to 
all future time. It is in obedience to your call, that 
I shall endeavour to show the value of this claim, 
by.a sketch of the life and character of the late 
Chief Justice Tilghman. 


From the moment of the late Chief Justice’s ap- 
pointment, to that of his. death, most of us, my 
brethren, have stood around him, and have wit- 
nessed the great work upon which his reputation 
rests. His life has been on the Bench,—his family 
has been the Bar,—his children are now before me. 
So obvious have been his walks to ali,—so radiant 
with that light which is reflected from the path of 
the just, that no part of them is unknown to you; 
and I shall but revive the impressions and assist the 
recollections of each, while endeavour to sketch 
the extent of his labours, fle character of his judg- 
ment and of his mind, Mis temper and disposition, 
social, moral, and een. : 

The higher judicial offices in our country, are 
posts of coat distinction, and they owe it to their 
attendant exertion and responsibility. = 
in requisition the noblest faculties of the mi 
finest properties of the temper, and not unfre- 
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quently they task to the utmost the vigour of an|its surface is entirely covered, but is poenanty | Sete presents on a smaller scale, the same Jadicrous 
unbroken constitution. Very few, if any, of their rough, so that the water is broken before it leaves| variety and confusion, but the assemblage of men 
duties are mechanical. There is no routine by |the rock, and forms an uniformly white and nearly| from all quarters of the globe, and these too, men 
which their business is performed without the ex-| vertical sheet of water descending into the abyss/ of business in search of bargains, not amusement, 
penditure of thought. The cases which come be- | below, wheresit meets with a rocky bed which pro-| collected in the streets and crowded in the inns of 
fore the Judges are new either in principle or in | duces a considerable spray; the stream continues| Franckfort, is to be found no where else, except 
circumstance; and not seldom the facts which ask | foaming for a long distance. The hand of art has] perhaps at Leipsig ona similar occasion. If the 
for the application of different principles, are in jas yet done nothing to modify the appearance of| traveller who happens to arrive at this season, can 
the same cause, nearly in equipoise. There is| this beautiful spot, so that we saw it in all its wild} rest satisfied with a cellar or a garret, he will find 
consequently an interminable call upon the Judge | beauties; no ladders have been erected to facilitate} that the Hotels are not the least animated part of 
to compare, discriminate, weigh, adopt, reject, in|the descent; no trees felled to clear the prospect; the scene. Butler and Cook have been employed 
tine to bring into intense exercise his whole uhder-| we were therefore obliged to satisfy ourselves with| for weeks, in preparing for the campaign—lardet 
standing. Where the profession is candid and well | that view of it which the rock naturally presents.| and servants are put upona war establishment— 
mstructed, nothing that is obvious, and little that} The finest prospect is one taken at a short distance] the large hall, reserved in general, fur civic feasts 
can be made so without deep consideration, is re-| below, but nearly on the same level with the upper| or civic balls, is thrown open for the daily * table 
ferred to the decision of the Judges. For them |channel of the river. @hote” In one hotel above one hundred and fifty 
the universal intelligence of the world is at work} ‘‘ The chasm, into which the waterfalls, is bound-| persons daily surrounded the table, chattering all 
to complicate the contracts and the duties of men. |ed for several miles by bluffs of rocks which rise to| languages ‘ from Indus to the pole.” The newly 
For them are reserved those Gordian knots, which, |a height of upwards of one hundred and fifty feet.| decked walls displayed in fresco, all the famed 
although others may cut, they must at least appear|They are of a dark colour, that contrasts strongly | landscapes of the Rhine, from Manheim to Cologne; 
tountie. Every judgment is made under great}with the white foam of the waters.” the stuccoed ceiling and gilt cornices far outshone 


responsibility to the science;—it must be a rule for 

the future, as well as for the past. It is made un- 

ler an equal responsibility to the parties;—the COMMUNICATION. 

Judge is the defaulter, when through his means FRANCKFORT FAIRS. 

the defaulter escapes. It is under a higher respon-} Two great Fairs are annually held at Franckfort, 

sibility to heaven;—the malediction of an unjust] one in the spring of the year, the other in the au- 

sentence is heavier upon him that gives, than upon |tumnal season. The chiming of bells announces 

sim that receives it. : . the commencement of the Fair, and it generally 
He who, through a large portion of the short} continues for three weeks, The first, is called the 





in splendour the Hall on the opposite side of the 
street, in which the heads of the holy Roman Em- 
pire used to be elected and anointed, From a gal- 
lery at either end, a full orchestra accompanied 
each morsel of sausage with a sounding march, or 
when Hock and Riidesheimer began to glow in the 
veins, attuned the company by repeated waltzes to 
the amusements of the evening. The merchants 
who flock down from every quarter, are not al 


ife of man, properly sustains such an office, stu-| week of acceptance, the second, is the week of| ¥@¥5 allowed to make their journey alone. Theis 


dying all his causes with the intenseness of person- | payment. The situation of Franckfort on the Mayne, 
ai interest,—improving the science by adding daily | and its proximity to the Rhine, render it the ma- 
confirmation to the defences of liberty, reputation | ¢azine of all the merchandize conveyed by these 
and property,—and at the last standing clear in his |riyersto different parts of Germany. The quanti- 


wives and daughters know full well that dusiness 
is not the sole occupation of a Franckfort fair—that 
if there be bills and balances for the gentlemen, 
there are balls and plays and concerts tor the la 


great account of justice impartially administered to|ty and variety of wares exhibited, exceed that of dies, and that a gentleman, on such occasions, is 


the poor and the rich, the guilty and the innocent; | any other market in Europe—but they are especi- 
—he that does this is entitled to all the homage | ally famous for the immense collections of curious 
which man ought to render to man, and may claim, | and valuable books, in all languages, and collected 
t not till then, to stand by the side of our vene-| from all countries where the art of book-making is 
rated Tilghman. s known. The literati and booksellers from all 
(To be continued.) parts of Europe resort thither, either to gra- 

Rint tify their curiosity or purchase supplies, Ca- 

Scteeted feu the Fried: talogues. of the books to be sold are print- 

‘ it a ed and distributed abroad, sometime before the 

FALLS OF KAKABIKKA. fair commences. Besides the number of traders, 

The following account of the Falls of Kakabikka, |and purchasers, by whom the fairs are frequented, 

s extracted from ‘* Major Long’s Second Expedi- | multitudes are attracted by the love of gaiety and 


never so safe as when he has his own good ladies 
by his side. Though in general, neither well-in 

formed nor elegantly bred, they are pretty, affable, 
and quite willing to be amused—they give tarlety 
and elegance to the promenades and afford agree 

able society and pleasing conversation at the table 
or in the drawing room.” H 
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THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN, 
The British Government which is purew- 


tion.” These falls are on Dog River, one of the |amusement; and during their continuance, the city ing its geographical researches in every re 
most considerable tributaries of Lake Superior; and | becomes as much a scene of dissipation, as a mart gion of the globe, has lately made a strvey 
are highly interesting, not only in themselves, but}of business. The following description of arecent| of these Straits. From an account pub. 


as belonging to that great chain of waters, which | fair is from the pen of a late traveller. 
s already so remarkable for the variety, beauty,| ‘A farther drive of fourteen miles, (from Darm- 
awd grandeur of its numerous cascades and cata-|stadt,) through a country more sandy than any 


lished in the Literary Gazette, it appears 
that letters have been received from Monte 


sacts. Montmorenci and Niagara are more cele-| part of the plain on the upper Rhine, leads to the| Video, dated the 12th of 5th month (May) 
brated than any in America; an@ to the latter only, | bank of the Mayne; the well-bred listlessness and|last, which state the return of the Adven- 


which is altogether unrivalled, would the Falls of|courtly demeanour of Darmstadt are exchanged for 
iKakabikka seem to be inferior. the noise and bustle of Franckfort. Long before 

“ The splendid waterfalls which we observed {reaching the city, the increasing host of carriages 
we will not attempt to describe. One of them,|and wagons announced the vicinity of this great 


tute and Beagle to this port, from this duty. 
The letter states that— 
* These vessels sailed from Monte Video about 


however, we cannot pass over without particular|emporium. On passing the bridge across the|the middle of November, and, after encountering 
mention, as it may, probably, rank among the| Mayne, the confusion became inextricable, for it} very severe weather, reached the Straits of Magel- 
‘mest that are known; from the Indians it has re-|was the Michaelmas Fair. The narrow streets, sunk|lan on the 23d of December. They anchored in 
geived the beautiful appellation of Falls of Kaka-|beneath tall old fashioned piles of buildings, seém-| Port Famine early in January, where the Adyen- 
osha, and as no atiempt has yet been made to|ed too small for the busy crowd that swarmed| ture, Captain King, remained until the first week 
give it an European name, we hope that its origi- |through them, examining and bargaining about all] of April, employed in the examination of the east 
nal appellation will be retained, as that of Niagara|the productions of Europe, in all its languages.|ern side of the strait; while the Beagle, under the 
has been. In the Chippewa language, Kakabikka|The outside walls of the shops, and in many in-| orders of Captain Stokes, proceeded to survey the 
signifies the ‘ cleft rock.’ This fall is remarkable on |stances, of the stories above them, were entirely] western entrance, from which she returned early 


account of the volume of water which it presents, }covered with large pieces of cloth, generally of|in March. 


the great height from which it falls, the picturesque |some glaring colour, proclaiming the name and 
appearence of the rocks which surround it, the | wares of the foreigner who had there pitched his 
wildness ofthe veyetation that accompanies it, and |tent, in French and Italian, German, Russian, Po- 
finally, on account of the very great noise which it |lish, and Bohemian; rarely in English but very often 
produces, and which we believe to be far greater|in Hebrew. The last, however, being a language 
than that of Niag@ag. It yields to the latter in one |somewhat inconvenient for sign posts, was gene- 
respect, however, Which is in point of breadth, but {rally accompanied with a translation in some 
in this perhaps it acquires an additional beauty; for|known tongue. Not only the public squares, but 
the immense breadth of Niagara certainly takes |every spot that could be protected against the en- 
away from the effect which its t height would | croachments of wheels and horses, groaned beneath 


otherwise produce; while the falls of Kakabikka,|capacious booths, gaudily ornamented, which dis- 
restricted by the rocks to a breadth of fifty yards, ;played in the most outré juxta-position, all that 
present a height apparently mote imposing. Thejconvenience or luxury has ever invented, from 
rock Was measured by Lieutenants Scott and Den-jwooden platters, Manchester ‘cottons, or Vienna 
ny, who found the perpendicular pitch tobe about |pipe-heads, to the bijouterie of the Palais Koyal, 
one hundred and thirty feet. The edge of the/or the China of Meissen, silks from Lyons, or chan- 
rock is placed obliquely tothe bed of the river; !deliers from the mountains of Bohemia, Every 


** All the bays and sounds, which are numerous 
throughout the strait, are in fact merely holes or 
chasms in the land, and from the great depth ‘ot 
water (50 to 60 fathoms,) afford no anchorage, ex- 
cept in coves, or close to the shore, under the land, 
which is elevated to the height of from 1000 to 
3000 feet, and in some parts of almost perpendicu- 
lar ascent. For a large ship there is great difficul- 
ty in approaching the shore, as it is at one moment 
a dead calm, and at the next so violent a hurricane 
that it is impossible to carry any sail. The destruc- 
tive effects of these sudden gusts were observed in 
many parts of the strait. Nothing can exceed their 
violence: trees are torn up by the roots, from the 
summit ‘to the base of the hills, where they he 
piled at the water’s edge in the greatest confusion. 

“ On the shores of these straits were found two 
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listinct races of men—the famous Patagonians, 
who inhabit that part of the northern shore which 
lies to the eastward of Cape Negro, and those wan- 
dering tribes called ‘ Indians’ and ‘ Fuegians,’ 
which are met with in small numbers, and at con- 
siderable intervals, throughout the extensive tracts 
comprehended between the Capes Negro and Vic- 
tory on the one hand, and the whole range of the 
coast del Fuego on the other. 

“The Patagonians were first seen upon horse- 
back, and consisted of a party of about twenty, 
among whom were three or four women: the oldest 
of these women was about forty, and had four or 
five children; the others were girls of about fifteen. 
The males were chiefly young men and boys, ex- 
cepting the husband of the old lady, who was pro- 
bably about her own age. They were clothed in| 
the skins of animals, principally of the guanaco and 
zorillo, the latter is a species of the pole-cat, of a 

most offensive smell. In these skins they were 
completely enveloped.” 

Captain King accounts in some degree, 
for the vulgar error respecting the extraor- 
dinary height of the Patagonians. They 
appeared to him on landing, to be a very 
large race, yet the tallest man he met mea- 
sured six feet in height. They are not well 
proportioned, and when seated, the gigantic 
size of their bodies and heads rendered. them 
sepeeeeny much taller than ordinary men. 

hose navigators who saw them at a dis- 
tance, and on horseback, naturally over- 
rated their height, and gave rise to the po- 
pular error. We are glad, for the sake of 
the veracity of man, to have misrepresenta- 
tions of this nature explained. For the as- 


sertion was made by men of character who 
had no inducement to falsify, and we should 
be loath to give up our belief, that the love 


of truth is inherent i in our nature. 


** Of the 150 Patagonians who were seen at Gre- 
gory Bay, about half were men. Few of these 
exceeded the height of six feet, and only one was 
tound to measure six feet one inch and three- 
juarters. The generality were of immense bulk, 
particularly one of noble and commanding aspect, 
who, wrapped in his mantle, bore a most dignified 
appearance, Captain Stokes measured the circum- 
ference of the chest, which was of a very large 
size (four feet one inch and one-eighth;) this mea- 
surement confirmed the opinion previously formed 
of the want of symmetry in their persons, and of 
the great disproportion of their head and body to 
their arms and legs. The hands and feet of the Pa- 
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colour, and the whole countenance dull and void| 
of expression. 


“ Their only covering is the skin of a seal or sea-| mountains which surrounded the harbour; 
otter thrown over the shoulders, the hairy side | ments of a glass bottle, in which they had bee n or 


outermost, in the mode of a mantle, the two up- 
per corners of which are tied together with a 
thong, and a girdle of thong secures it round the 
waist. 

“ The tracts the Fuegians inhabit are altogether 
destitute of four footed animals; and they have 
neither domesticated the geese and ducks which 
abound, nor do they use them as an article of food 
in their wild state. Of tillage of any kind they are 


utterly ignorant; the only vegetable productions} 


they eat are a few wild berries (arbutus and ber- 
beris) and a kind of sea-weed, The staple of their 
food is the muscle, the limpet, and the echinus or 
sea-egg; but they occasionally regale on the por- 
poise, the sea-otter, and the seal, and seem to 
consider anything of a fat and greasy nature as a 
delicacy. 

“ Of their dwellings, which have been called in 
different books of voyages, huts, wigwams, &c.— 
the term ‘ arbours,’ used by old Sir John Narbo- 
rough will convey the best idea, This ‘ arbour’ 
is formed of a couple of dozen boughs of the 
birch tree, the large ends of which are pointed and 
stuck into the ground, around a circular or elliptical 
space, about ten feet diameter at the most, and 
these branches are brought together in a point. In 
the centre is the fire-place, and around it, on the 
bare earth, the family stow themselves as they 
may. The only household goods are two or three 
large shells, which are used as drinking cups; a 
water-tight bucket, made of the bark of the birch, 
and a basket or two woven of grass, the work of 
the women, in which they collect the shell fish 
along the shore. They kindle their firés by the col- 
lision of two pieces of mundic; using as tinder very 
fine scrapings of the boughs of the berberis bush. 
To cut through or split up a large piece of timber 
is, with the implements they possess, a very labo- 
rious and tedious process—so, when they can find 
no billets of wood of a convenient size for fuel, they 
avail themselves of the drift-wood. Over their 
fires they are constantly cowering, stirring out of 
their huts as seldom as possible; hence, when they 
are seen abroad, instead of being, as might be ex- 
pected from their scanty clothing and inclement 
climate, a hardy savage, fit to brave every vicissi- 
tude of the weather, a miserable creature is seen 
shivering in every breeze. 

** Their dwellings are found sometimes seven or 
— together, only a few feet apart; sometimes a 
solitary one is seen many miles remote from even 
the trace of another. 

‘* They migrate from point to point, and from 
one side of the strait to the other, by means of 


tagonians are remarkably small, but the size of the| canoes formed of the bark of the birch tree; and 
head and body of the greater number is Se the bark used in the construction of those canoes 


for men of seven or eight feet high.” 


The Inhabitants of the Terra del Fuega, 

a kind of Southern Esquimaux, resembling | 
the northern in their degenerate size—their 
love of rancid fat, and their implements and 
army, offer little to interestany but the in- 
guirer into that great problem of the disper- 
sion and varieties of our species. 


“The intercourse of Captain Stokes was chief- 
ly with the Fuegians or Indians.,Neither male nor 
female exhibited indications of strength, activity or 
beauty. Their average height was under five feet 
anda half, their habit of body generally spare, 

with limbs badly turned, and they daubed them- 
selves after no particular mode or pattern, with red 
earth. The hair of the head is black, straight and 
coarse, which they comb with the jaw-bone of the 
porpoise, and anoint with seal, whale, or porpeise 
blubber. The beard and whiskers, naturaily scan- 
ty, are carefully plucked out by a very primitive 
kind of tweezers—namely, two muscle-shells. The 
eyes dark, and of a moderate size; nose inclining to 
be prominent, with dilated nostrils; mouth 
the under lip thick, the teeth small and regular, ut 
of a bad colour, Their complexion is a dirty copper 


is much broader than any that could be stripped 
from the trees found near the coast. The usual 
| length of the canoe is from 14 to 16 feet, the pieces 
of the bark of which it is constructed, (three in 
number—one forming the bottom, the other two 
the sides,) are sewed together by thongs of seal 
skin, or strong shreds of the birch bark; the tim- 
bers are the boughs of the pliant birch: along the 
bottom is a platform of clay, which serves at once 
for ballast for the vessel and asa hearth for the 
fire, which, as in their dwellings, is kept constant- 
ly burning. 

** Their language is, in its pronunciation, ex- 
ceedingly harsh and guttural. The words most 
commonly used were ‘ sheroo’ and ‘ petit.’ ‘ She- 
roo’ signifies a ship or barque of any kind; and 

* petit’ a child. Of this last word, (singular enough) 
not only is the pronunciation strictly French, but 
(what is still more surprising) that pronunciation 
varies with every change of gender and number 
precisely as it does in French. This is one of those 
philological coincidences for which it were in vain 
to attempt satisfactorily to account. They have a 
wonderful facility in imitating the combinations of 
,| sounds of strange languages. They will instantly 
repeat. a sentence of many words, if distinctly pro- 
nounced, with the greatest precision. 


*“* At Cape Gallant some papers were discov: 
by Capt. Stokes, ut the top of one of the lofty 
frag- 
ginally deposited, were lying on the spot w! 
they were found, which had been most hkely b 
by the frost. The papers had suffered somewhat 
from the weather, but were legible, and proved t 
be two Latin inscriptions, one by Bougainville, i: 
1767 , the other by Cordoba,* in 1789, stating 
objects of their respective voyages, and the names 
of the principal officers of the ships. 

* Between St. Jerome’s channel and Cape 
lant, the northern shore of the Straits prese: 
very agreeable landscape. In the distance are lo! 
peaks and craggy mountains covered with snow, 
in the foreground are pleasing combinations 
mountains, hills, and valleys, with green sloping 
sides, well grassed plains, woods, and copses, wa 
ter falls, rivers and little streams. This part affo: 
good anchorage, and seems to be the favourit 
haunt of the various water-fowl of the Straits. B 
this description only applies to the northern shore; 
for the opposite coasts, as well as the islands that 
lie between, are rocky, and in general devoid 
verdure. 


**The weather which the Beagle experienced 
was exceedingly tempestuous, with heavy and c 
tinued rains. On Captain Stokes’ arrival in the Pa 
cific Ocean, vast numbers of the black whale were 
seen; and the labyrinth of islands and rocks, situated 
on the western side of the Straits of Magellan were 
completely covered with the fur seal and brant 
goose, apparently in very friendly joint occupancy. 

** On the whole, it appears that a westerly wind 
strong and squally, reigning throughout the wes* 
ern division of the Straits, with the unvarying co: 
stancy ofa trade, and the difficulties of the naviga 
tion, from the thick and misty weather, as well as 
the insalubrity of the heavy rains, will cause few 
vessels to prefer the passage of the Staits of Ma 
gellan to rounding Cape Horn.” 


Gal 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
There are in the present day, empircs jn Thes 
logy, as well as in Philosophy;—some of who 
might, profitably to themselves, and greatly for the 
benefit of those who look up to thern as oracular, 
take a lesson of humility from the following con 
cise, but just, energetic and beautiful observa 
tions;—they are likewise especially worthy the ai 
tention of the youthful adventurer in the pursu 
of knowledge:— 


“ With the same view, I cannot help taking no 
tice of a prevailing, but very mistaken idea, that 
the formation of a hypothetical system is a stronge 
proof of inventive genius, than the patient inves 
tigation of nature in the way of induction. To 
form a system, appears to the young and imexpe 
rienced understanding, a species of creation; to 
ascend slowly to general conclusions from the ob 
servation and comparison of particular facts, isto 
comment se rvilely, on the works of another. 

‘* No opinion surely, can be more groundless 
To fix on a few principles, or even on a single 
principle as the foundation of a theory; and by an 
artful statement of supposed facts, to give a plau- 
sible explanation, by means of it, to an immense 
number of phenomena; is within the reach of most 
men, whose talents have been a little exercised i 
the subtleties of the schools: whereas, to follow 
Nature through all her varieties with a quick, | 
an exact eye;—to record faithfully, what she cx- 
hibits, and to record nothing more;—to trace amidst 


* Cordoba commanded tw@ expeditions, at dif- 
ferent periods, for the survey of the Straits, in nei 
ther of which did he ever reach to the westward of 
Cape Gallant. 

According to Captain Stokes’ observations, the 
easternmost point of Cape Gallant is in latitude 53 
deg. 42 mim. 11 sec, south, and in longitude I deg 
5 min. 5 see, west of Cape Virgin Mary, the north- 
easternmost headland of the Straits. Variation of 
the compass, 23 deg. 32. min. easterly. 


* 
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the diversities of her operations, the simple and| mentioned by a friend, that **if there were 
comprehensive laws by which they are regulated| persons present, who had not a right to at- 


and sometimes to guess at the beneficent purposes tend, it would be kind if they would with- 
to which they are subservient, may be safely pro- 


nounced to be the highest effort of a created in- draw.” The persons alluded to, took no 
telligence. And, accordingly, the number of inge-| notice of the request, and some members of 
nious theorists has, in every age, been great, that] the meeting pretending ignorance of any per- 
of sound philosophers has been wonderfully small;/sons in the situation mentioned, being pre- 
—_ ne aoe only beginning aye rn oo sent,—a friend from the city, (being one of 
y > if way onse > > - © 5 
bined light furnished by ely predécemers.”— the Yearly Meeting’s committee,) stated the 
Stewart's Life of Reid. names of the individuals, and confirmed 
their being disowned from the society. One 
of these disqualified persons then said, that 
he denied having been disowned. When he 
was under dealing, considering himself 
“ Our profession is high and holy, and let us be harshly, treated, he applied = ae - 
increasingly concerned to walk consistently there- the country, and was there received. He 
with. The patient sufferings of our faithful pre-| WaS Now a member of Abington Quarterly 
decessors finally established for them an excellent| Meeting,—had a right to stay in the meet- 
name, even amongst their persecutors. They held| ing, and would maintain his rights. 


up with practical clearness, a peaceable testimony ~ 

onli a and fightings, od be a scrupulous ad-|. Several of our members supported them 
herence to the principles of justice, became pro-|1N keeping their seats, and used hae! intem- 
verbial for their integrity.” perate language, in reply to those who main- 
Green street Epistle of the 10th month. | tained an adherence to the ancient discipline 
** By their fruits shall ye know them,” and order of the society. After setting for 
COMMENTARY. between two and three hours, and finding 
In watching the progress of the distur-|that they would not yield to persuasion, it 
bance in the Society of Friends, which has| was decided to adjourn, (on account of the 
now nearly eventuated within the limits of|meeting not being select, ) to the next day, 
the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, in a for the transaction of the business. The 
separation of the followers of Elias Hicks, | first proposition relative to the adjourned 
from the Society,—the above declaration of| meeting, was, that it should be held at the 
our Saviour, has frequently presented it-| Same place, (the meeting-house at Frank- 
self, and has induced a degree of astonish- ford,) but the key being in possession of the 
ment that more individuals. were. not con- advocates of disorder, one of them, high 
vinced by this safe test, that the course pur-|% profession, soon gave us to understand, 
sued by the separatists, is in its immediate} that we should not have admittance, in 
operation wrong, and_in its tendency, calculat-| which he was supported by the person em- 
ed to lay waste all order, and to dissipate| ployed to have charge of the house, &c.— 
those feelings of reverence towards the| It was, therefore, agreed to adjourn to Ger- 

cause of religion, which are absolutely re-} mantown. 
quisite as a bond and covering for civil and| It is here important for a right under- 
religious society. This can only be accounted | standing of the matter, that the attention of 
for, on the ground, that these individuals, | the reader should be called to several facts, 
before they have had an opportunity of calm-| connected with the occurrence. First, Con- 
ly judging for themselves, have had their) siderably the larger number of Friends pre- 
feelings worked up to a high pitch of excite-|sent, were of the class who felt bound to 
ment, by statements which have been made} support the good order, and ancient disci- 
by designing persons, and which, (to say|pline and doctrines of the society, and 
the least of them,) have been highly colour-| would have had strength to have transacted 
ed. With the view of exhibiting the incon-|the business of the meeting, if these per- 
sistency of their actions, with their avowed|sons ‘had not by a preconcerted plan, (of 
sentiments, and by this means, if possible, | which there is strong presumptive evidence,) 
to open the eyes of some, who have not yet] placed us in such a situation, that we could 
adopted directly erroneous religious princi-|not consistently proceed. Second, ‘The 
ples, but who have been induced by artful] meeting had previously (excepting in one in- 
representations, to feel a partiality towards] stance, where individuals similarly situated, 
the disturbers of order as a party, I have|had imposed themselves on it, occasioning 
thought proper to make the foregoing re-jan adjournment,) passed along in a gooc 
marks, and to accompany them by an ac-|degree of harmony, and nothing connected 
count of proceedings which took place at|with this’ unhappy division had evidenced 
Frankford Monthly Meeting, on the 25th offitself amongst us. And, thirdly,—a very] 
10th month. The meeting assembled as|important circumstance, when we come to 
usual, and after it was pretty much settled, |judge by “fruits.” Some of the principal 
two individuals from Philadelphia, who had} movers in this business, and in the threat to 
been regularly disowned by the Monthly|exclude us from the meeting-house, were 
Meeting of the southern district, and who] individuals, who have been active in crying 
were known to be warm partizans of Elias}out against ‘persecution,”—claiming a 
Hicks, entered and took their seats. After} quiet retreat from the.scene of confusion,” 
the close of the meeting for worship, (which|and in issuing Epistles, declaring to the 
had proved a time of deep and solemn feel-| world, desires for the maintenance of a 
ing with many,) the shutters being closed,|lamb-like spirit,—discountenancing every 
and the opening minutes of the meeting be-| thing like contention,—when they were “ re- 

ing prepared and read by the clerk, it waslviled, revile not again,” &c. &c. 


After the meeting had regularly adjourn- 
ed, the followers of E. H. proceeded to 
hold, what they assumed to be, a “ Month- 
ly Meeting,” in which, amongst other 
things, (as I have been informed,) they imme- 
diately quashed a report that had been pre- 
pared in writing, by a committee appointed 
at a previous Monthly Meeting, to investi- 
gate the circumstances connected with the 
insolvency of a member, and reinstated him, 
although this report contained such charges, 
as, according to the uniform practice of the 
society, would have required close dealing 
with the individual. But he was known to 
be one of their active supporters. 


The writer of this, is a member of said 
Monthly Meeting, and was an immediate 
witness to what took place previous to the 
adjournment of the regular meeting,—he is, 
therefore, prepared to substantiate the state- 
ments made. The notice of the proceedings 
of the followers of E. H. afterwards, it is 
believed, can be equally well established. 

(To be continued.) 
































COMMUNICATION. 
( Continuation from page 21.) 
TEXT. 





From the (London) Courier, Sept. 19, 1327. 
THE EFFECTS OF DISBELIEF. 
New Court—Old Bailey. 


John Grace was indicted for stealing two books, 
the property of Joh Brooks. 

Previous to the prosecutor being sworn, Mr, C 
Phillips said he wished to put a few -questions. 
The prosecutor then stood up in the witnesses’ 
box, when the following dialogue ensued: 

Mr. Phillips—Are you the secretary of the 
Christian Evidence Society’ : 

Witness—I am. 

Mr. Phillips—Do you believe in the Book on 
which you are about to be sworn? 

Witness—I don’t know what book you allude to 
—I believe that I am bound to speak the truth. 

Mr. Phillips—Do you believe in the Holy Scrip- 
tures? 

Witness—lI believe in some parts of them. 

Mr. Phillips—Do you believe in the doctrines of 
Christianity? 

Witness—I think an oath binding on my con- 
science. ; 

Mr. Phillips—Are you not a Deist’ 

Witness—I admit that I am—but is a man to es- 
cape with impunity, who has been in the constant 
habit of robbing me for the last twelve months, on 
account of my belief. 

Mr. Phillips—The doctrines inculcated by you, 
are sufficient to inundate the whole country with 
robbers. 

Witness—I am certainly a Deist, but I am enti- 
tled to the protection of the laws. 

Mr. Sergeant Arabin—Do you believe the Gos- 
pels to be true, and confide in the Christian faith’ 
If you do not, what religious hold have we upon 
you? 

” Witness—I bear a moral character. 

Mr. Phillips—Do you believe Christ to be the 

Son of God? 

Witness—I certainly do not. 

Judge—Then I cannot allow vou to be sworn. 
The prisoner was consequently released. 






















From the Boston Palladium. 

The application of the term Jaconin, has been 
complained of. It may be misapplied. People 
must not be condemned for what they are called. 
But is there no such thing as Jacobinism? Are there 
no persons whose labours tend to prostrate our po- 
litical institutions—to bring all regular civil autho- 
rity into contempt—to annihilate that confidence 
with which a common man might do good—and 
substitute that jealousy under which no man could 
give satisfaction or render service? 


* 
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Chester Sermon—speaking of the pilot 
that could save the soul, he says— 


In our present number will be found, the 
Epistle from the late Yearly Meeting, of 
Indiana, a notice of which was given in our 
last. It is an interesting and important do- 
cument, worthy of the serious perusal of 
every member of the Society of Friends, as 
well as those of the New Sect. 

It clearly sets forth the wide difference in 
fundamental points, between the doctrines 
of the religious Society of Friends, and those 
of Elias Hicks, and his adherents; and at- 
tributes the separation of the latter to its 
real cause, viz.: a@ dissent from the long es- 
tablished discipline and faith of Friends. — 
The Address of the 4th month last, issued 
by the new sect, from their separate meet- 
ing at Green street, acknowledges fully the 
correctness of this position.—* Doctrines, 
say they, held by on€ part of society, and 
which we believe to be sound and edifying, 
are pronounced by the other part to be un- 
sound and spurious. From ruis has result- 
ed a state of things, that has proved des- 
tructive of peace and tranquillity, and in 
which the fruits of love and condescension 
have been blasted, and the comforts and en- 
joyments even of social intercourse greatly 
diminished.” 

In this sentence, the great secret of their 
separation from Friends, is fully couched. 
What those doctrines are, which the sece- 
ders hold, and ‘**believe to be sound and 
edifying,’ the following Epistle will in part 
show, by the extracts from the Berean, and 
the Sermons and Letters of Elias Hicks. 
That the Society of Friends should ** pro- 
nounce” these doctrines “to be unsound 
and spurious,” is both reasonabie and pro- 
per, since they are not only repugnant to 
their established faith, but subversive of the 
christian religion. 

The following short extracts from the late 
Sermons of E. H., published in the Quaker, 
will confirm fully, the views we have ex- 
pressed, and show his unqualified denial of 
the divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

Darby Sermon—speaking of Christ, he 
says, 

“ ‘The apostle says, that he is our example, that 
we should follow his steps. But if he had any 
more power than we have, how could he be an ex- 
ample to us? He had no more power than would 
enable him to do the will of God, and he had it in 
its fulness, and of this every rational creature has 
his proportion, He had more, because he had a 
much greater work to perform, as he who hath Ave 
talents must be faithful, according to the know- 
ledge received, and so must they who have but 
one talent. And what astonishing ignorance it 
must be, to suppose, that material blood, made of 
the dust of the earth, can be considered a satis- 
factory offering for a spiritual being that is all spi- 
rit, and no flesh. I say, what astonishing ignor- 


ance.” Quaker, vol. I, p,. 16, 17. 
“ And we derive a portion of the same (spirit) 
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‘*We read in the few expressions of Jesus of 
Nazareth, who is the pilot that can do this for us. 
He told his followers, that he was not the one that 
could-do it—that it was expedient for them, that he 
should go away;”—“ he could not save them, other- 
wise than to relieve them from their outward affic- 
tions and perils.” —28, 

* Did Jesus Christ, the Saviour, ever have any 
material blood? Nota drop of it, my friends—not.u 
drop of it.” p. 41. 

** Every christian must come up under the intlu- 
ence of the same light that guided Jesus Christ— 
that Christ that was His Saviour, and preserver; 
and that power which enabled /im to do his work, 
will enable us to come on in the same path.” J 
p. 44. 

‘¢ The apostle had allusionto that perfect right- 
eousness, which is the immediate saviour in the 
soul, ‘Christ within the hope of glory,’ but it was 
not that outward Jesus Christ that was the hope oi 
glory.” p. 164. 

“It is truly God in man; for as he fills all things, 
he cannot be located in any thing which is capable 
of being located—because, to suppose that all 
fulness of God was in Christ, is to take him out of 
every other part of the world.” p. 166. 

We can scarcely conceive any expressions 
which could convey greater irreverence or 
impiety toward our blessed Lord and Savi- 
our, than some of these, or which more 
openly and positively deny his divinity, and 
degrade him to the level of a mere man. It 
is cause of thankfulness, that the Saciety is 
rising wp in different places, to bear their 
christian testimony against such blasphemy, 
imposed upon the public in their name. 








As an additional item, relative to the 
transactions at the late Yearly Meeting of 
Indiana, our readers will be gratified in 
learning, that it authorized a subscription to 
be opened throughout its constituent branch- 
es, for the purpose of aiding our Brethren of 
Nerth Carolina Yearly Meeting, in remov- 
ing, to free governments, the slaves held by 
them in guardianship, in consequence of 
the obstacles imposed by the laws of the 
state, to manumission. Thus, with the 
amount already received from other Yearly 
Meetings, on this continent—from the Year- 
ly Meeting in London, and that raised 
among themselves, it appears likely that 
Friends of North Carolina, will be relieved 
from a burthen under which they have long 
been oppressed, and enjoy the satisfaction 
of having placed the objects of their bene- 
volent solicitude, in situations where their 
freedom will be fully secured. 

In consideration of the interesting and 
highly important nature of the Indiana Year- 
ly Meeting Epistle, an extensive circulation 
of which is in our opinion desirable, we have 
concluded to print 1000 extra copies of our 
present No., and for the information of such 
of our friends who may wish to obtain them 
for distribution, we mention that they may 
be had of the publisher, at the rate of 25 for 
2 dollar. 

We desire it to be distinctly understood, 
that in every thing which may be introduced 
into the columns of this paper, relative to 
the conduct and proceedings, either of the 
Society of Friends, or of the New Sect, it 
is our intention to be governed by the most 
scrupulous regard to truth,—we therefore, 
deem it right to say, that in the article re- 
specting Abington Quarterly Meeting of our 

2d No. an errordid occur—the paper pro- 
duced by the person appointed to the care 
of the meeting-house, as his authority for 
refusing Friends admission, it is stated, was 
signed by three Trustees—whereas, as we 
nave since been told, it had the signature 
but of one of them, though sanctioned by 
two others. 


—- 


4 TESTIMONY, AND EPISTLE OF ADVICE, ISSUED DY 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

The meeting, taking into consideration, that cer- 
tain books and papers of different descriptions 
have been put in circulation, purporting to set 
forth the doctrines of our Society, yet containing 
sentiments wholly repugnant to our religious pro- 
fession, and subversive of the principles of theChrist- 
ian religion, and that these views and principleshave 
not only been injurious to the reputation of the 
Society, but-have produced, and are at this time 
producing, much difficulty and distress among 
Friends—was introduced into deep exercise. And 
under the weight of this exercise, we have believ- 
ed it right to issue a Testimony on the occasion, 
for the information of the honest hearted of our 
own members, and serious inquirers of other de- 
nominations; and for the strengthening of the 
hands of those who feel themselves bound to the 
defence of the gospel. 

Our discipline, in streng and emphatic terms, 
has recorded the standing testimony of the Society 
against such as ‘‘ blaspheme or speak profanely of 
Atmicutry Gon, Canist Jesus, or the Hoty Sernrr, 
or deny the divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; the immediate revelation of the Holy Spi- 
rit, or the authenticity of the scriptures,” testify- 
ing that it is manifest they are not one in faith with 
us, and that if they persist in such errors, they ought 
to be disowned. 

This portion of our discipline is clearly founded 
upon the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
Religion, as held by our primitive Frien@g and by 
the substantial part of the Society down to the pre- 
sent day. 

Our worthy predecessor George Fox, in a de- 
claration of Faith, which he, with some other 
Friends presented to the governor and council of 
which is able to save the soul, if properly obeyed. | Barbadoes, says: “ Whereas, many scandalous lies 
Here now he [Jesus Christ] was put upon a level—|and slanders have been cast upon us to render us 
and for this reasor, Jesus called the children of] odious: as that we deny God, Christ Jesus, and 
God, his brethren.”—p. 17. the Scriptures of Truth, &c. This is to inform 


’ 

It seems also, we were wrong, though 
certainly under that impression, in stating, 
that the author of the Stanzas, in our last, 
headed * The gathering round the Oak Tree,’ 
was present on the occasion. 





__ They who suppose, they may have the Spirit of 
ruth, independently of a Mediator, must also 
imagine themselves to be so different by nature 
from common men, that the connexion between 


them and their Creator was never interrupted.— 
Diltwun’s Reflections. 
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you that all our books and declarations which, for 
these many years have been published to the world, 
clearly testify the contrary; yet for your satisfac- 
tion we now plainly declare,— 

é ** That we own and believe in the only wise, 
‘ omnipotent, and everlasting God, the Creator 
of all things in heaven and earth, and the 
Preserver of all that he hath made, who is God over 
all, blessed forever; to whom be all honour, glory, 
dominion, praise, and thanksgiving, both now and 
for evermore. 

** And we own and believe in Jesus Christ his 
eloved and only begotten Son, in whom he is well 
teased; who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
and born of the Virgin Mary; in whom we have 
redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness 
of sins; who is the express image of the in- 
visible God, the first born of every creature, by 
whom were all things created, that are in heaven 
and in earth, visible and invisible ; whether they 
be thrones, dominions, principalities, or powers ; 
all things were created by him. 

«* And we own and believe that he was made a sa- 
crifice for sin, who knew no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth; that he was ‘crucified for us 
in the flesh, without the gates of Jerusalem, and 
that he was buried and rose again the third day, by 
t 
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ne power of his Father, for our justification, and 
hat he ascended up into heaven, and now sitteth 
t the right hand of God. This Jesus, who was 
the foundation of the holy prophets and apostles, 
is our foundation : and we beiieve there is no other 
foundation to be laid but that which is laid, even 
Christ Jesus: who tasted death for every man, 
shed his blood for all men, is the propitiation for 
: our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins 
Feat of the whole world ; according as John the Bap- 
‘ tist testified of him, when he said, * Behold the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the 








































_ world.’—John i. 29. 
“He is now come in Spirit, ‘and hath given us 
a an understanding, that we know him that is true.’ 


























ag Hie rules in our hearts by his law of love and life, 

and makes us free from the law of sin and death. 
We have no life, but by him; for he is the quick- 
ening Spirit, the second Adam, the Lord from 
heaven, hy whose blood we are cleansed, and our 
consciences sprinkled from dead works to serve the 
3 living God. He is our Mediator, who makes peace 
* and reconciliation, between God offended, and us 
offending, he being the oath of God, the new co- 
venant of light, life, grace, and peace, the author 
and finisher of our faith. 

** This Lord Jesus Christ, the heavenly Man, the 
Emanuel, God with us, we all own and believe in; 
be whom the high-priest raged against, and said 
he had spoken blasphemy ; whom the priests and 
elders of the Jews took counsel together against 
and put to death ; the same whom Judas betrayed 
for thirty pieces of silver, which the priests gave 
him as a reward for his treason, who also gave large 
money to the soldiers to broach a horrible lie, 
namely, ‘That his disciples came and stole him 
away by night whilst they slept.” After he was 
risen from the dead, the history of the acts of the 
apostles sets forth how the chief priests and elders 
persecuted the disciples of this Jesus, for preach- 
ing Christ and hie resurrection, This, we say, is 
that Lord Jesus Christ, whom we own to be our 
lite and salvation.” 

In this declaration of Faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we desire it may be observed that he is ac- 


lfrom the power of corruption, and bringing us in- 
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benefits of the coming, and the sufferings of our} 
Lord Jesus Christ on the cross, declared, 

‘“We do believe that Jesus Christ was our holy 
sacrifice, atonement, and propitiation, that he bore 
our iniquities, and that by his stripes we are heal- 
ed of the wounds Adam gave us in his fall, and 
that God is just in forgiving true penitents, ape) 
the credit of that holy offering Christ made of him- 
self to God for us; and that what he did and suf- 
fered, satisfied and pleased God, and was for the 
sake of fallen man, that had displeased God, and 
that through the offering up of himself, once for 
all, through the Eternal Spirit he hath forever per- 
fected those (in all times) that were sanctified, who} 
walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit. 


‘In short, Justification consists of two parts, or 
hath a two-fold consideration. The first part of 
justification, we do reverently and humbly ac- 
knowledge, is only for the sake of the death and 
sufferings of Christ; nothing we can do, though 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit, being able to 
cancel old debts, and wipe out old scores. It is 
the power and efficacy of that propitiatory offer- 
ing upon faith and repentance, that justifies us 
from the sins that are past; and it is the power of 
Christ’s Spirit in our hearts, that purifies and 
makes us acceptable before God,—Jenn’s Select 
Works, 799. 

Robert Barclay presents the subject in the same 
point of view, viz: ‘* We consider then our re- 
demption in a two-fold respect or state, both which 
in their own nature are perfect, though in their 
application to us the one is not, nor cannot be, 
without respect to the other. 

‘* The first, is the redemption performed and ac- 
complished by Christ for us in his crucified ng 


the procuring efficient, the other the formal cause.”’ 
—Barclay’s Apol. Phil. ed. pp. 218, 219. 

Such are the clear and forcible testimonies borne 
by our early Friends to these important doctrines 
of the Gospel; doctrines which cannot be aban 
doned without striking at the very foundation of 
the Christian religion. 

And in support of these and other principles 
of our profession, they did not fail to refer to the 
Holy Scriptures, as an acknowledged authority. 
Robert Barclay, in. his Apology says: ‘In this 
respect above-mentioned, then, we have shown 
what service and use the Holy Scriptures as mana- 
ged in and by the Spirit are of to the church of 
God, wherefore we do account them a secondary 
rule, Moreover, because they are commonly ac- 
knowledged by all, to have been written by the 
dictates of the Holy Spirit, and that the errors 
which may be supposed by the injury of time te 
have slipt in, are not such but that there is suffici- 
ent, clear testimony left to all the essentials of the 
Christian faith : we do look upon them as the only 
fit outward judge of controversies among Christians, 
and that whatsoever doctrine is contrary unto their 
testimony, may therefore, justly be rejected as 
false. And for our parts, we are very willing that all 
our doctrines and practices be tried by them, which 
we never refused, nor ever shall in all our contro- 
versies with our adversaries, as the judge and test. 
We shall also be very willing to admit it as a posi- 
tive, certain maxim, that whatsoever any do, pretend 
ing to the Spirit, which is contrary to the Scriptures, 
be accounted and reckoned a delusion of the Devil’ — 
Barclay’s Apol. Phil. ed. pp. 99, 100. 

We have observed with deep regret and con 
cern, that sundry pamphlets, periodical publica- 
tions, and books of Sermons attributed to ministers 
of the Society, have been latterly put in circula 
tion and repesena ee as setting forth the principles 
of our profession, but containing sentiments whol- 
ly repugnant to the testimonies of scripture; to 
the doctrines of our early Friends, and to the dis- 
cipline: publications which evidently come within 
the description of “ pernicious books.” 

In a periodical paper called “ The Berean,” and 
which has been much read by the members of our 
; ; society, it is declared :—“In vain does any man 
rt The second, is that whereby we witness and quote the scriptures as authority to maintain his 








without us: the other' is the redemption wrought 
by Christ in us, which: no less properly is called 
and accounted a redemption than the former. 
The first then is that whereby a man, as he stands 
in the fallis put into a capacity of salvation, and hath 
conveyed unto him a measure of that power, virtue, 
spirit, life, and grace that was in Christ Jesus, which, 
as the free gift of God, isable to counterbalance, 
overcome, and root out the evil seed, wherewith 
we are naturally, as in the fall, leavened. 


| know this pure and perfect redemption in our-| opinions ;” “that they were adapted to other 


selves, purifying, cleansing, and redeeming us| times, and other states, and not to us;” and that 
we have no *‘right to appeal” even to the words of 
Jesus Christ ‘‘ as authority to maintain” our ‘opi 
nions.” 

And again: ‘‘ Willit be presumed that God,whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain—whose pre 
sence fills the universe—abode in his fulness /iteral/y 
in the man Jesus? Can it be supposed that he, ot 
whom it was declared that he was limited in know- 
ledge, power, and action, possessed absolutely the 
Spirit of God without measure. 1 believe not. The 
doctrine therefore contained in the chapter under 
review,* ascribing a proper divinity to Jesus Christ, 
making him the foundation of every Christian doc- 
trine; asserting that the divine nature essentially 
belonged to him, and constituting him a distinett ob 
ject of faith and worship is not only anti-scriptural, 
but opposed to the simplest principles of reason, and 
is in short among the darkest doctrines that has 
ever been introduced into the Christian Church.” — 
Berean, pp. 259. 

In a printed letter bearing the name of Elias 
Hicks, and addressed to Dr. N. Shoemaker, it is 
said: —* I do not consider that the crucifixion of the 


to unity, favour and friendship with God. By the 
first of these two, we that were lost in Adam, 
plunged into the bitter and corrupt seed, unable of 
ourselves to do any good thing, but naturally join- 
ed and united to evil, forward and propense to all 
iniquity, servants and slaves to the power and spi- 
rit of darkness, are, notwithstanding all this, so far 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son, while 
enemies, that we are put into a capacity of salva- 
tion, having the glad tidings of the gospel of peace 
offered unto us, and God is reconciled unto us in 
Christ, calls and invites us to himself, in which res- 
pect we understand these scriptures; He slew the 
enmity in himself. He loved us first; seeing us in 
our dlood, he said unto us live; he who did not sin 
his own self, bare our sins tn his own body on the tree; 
and he died for our sins, the just for the unjust. 

‘* By the second, we witness this capacity brought 
into act, whereby receiving and not resisting the 
purchase of his death, to wit, the light, spirit, and 
grace of Christ revealed in us, we witness and pos- 










knowledged both in his outward and inward appear-| sess a real, true, and inward redemption from the 
ance, agreeably to the testimony of the Evange- | power and prevalency of sin, and so come to be 
list, “Axp Tas Won was maDE FLESH aND nwect|truly and really redeemed, justified and made 
amene us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as) righteous, and to a sensible union and friendship 
of the only begotten of the Father) full of grace) with God. Thus he died far uz, that he might re- 
and Te 1, 14. And again the same) deem ue from all iniquity; and thus we know him 
Evangelist, after recording many miracles which| and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship 
were wrought by our Lord, said, ‘‘ And many | of his sufferings, being made conformable to his 
other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his} death. This last follows the first in order, and is a 
disciples, which are not written in this book : but} consequence of it, proceeding from it, as an effect 
these are written that ye might believe that Jesus/ from its cause; so as none could have enjoyed the 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing | last without the first had been, such being the will 
ye might have life through his name.”"—John xx.| of God; so also can none now partake of the first, 
39, 31. but as he witnesseth the last. Wherefore as to us, 
William Penn, in speaking of the efficacy and! they’ are both causes of dur justification; the first 


outward body of flesh and blood of Jesus on-the 
cross was an atonement for any sins, but the legal 
sins of the Jews.” And again in the same letter, 
in allusion to this subject it is said: “ Surely is it 
possible that any rational being, (hat has any mght 
sense of justice or mercy, would be willing to ac 
cept forgiveness of sins on such terms?” 

And in a volume of Sermons attributed to the 
same individual, in speaking of our Lord Jesus 
Christ it is said: ‘He was on/y an outward Saviour, 


* Doctrines of Friends, chapter IV. 
t This word is not used in this sense by the au 
thor against whom the Berean was writing. 

























-hat healed their outward diseases, and gave them 
strength of body to enjoy that outward good land: 
t was the soul that wanted salvation; but this no 
outward Saviour could do,—no external Saviour 
could have any hand in it.” In another place it is 
said: “If we believe that God is equal and righte- 
ous in all his ways, that he has made of one blood all 
the families that dwell upon the earth, it is impos- 
sible that he should be partial; and therefore, he 
has been as willing to reveal his will to every crea- 
ture as he was to our first parents, to Moses and the 

rophets, to Jesus Christ and his Apostles, He 
never can set any of these above us, because if he 
did he.would be partial.” Many other quotations 
of a character equally objectionable, in relation to 
these and other doctrines of the Christian Religion, 
might be made from the same work and several 
other publications, supporting the same views, 
might be mentioned; but these are sufficient to 
show the discordance there is between the publi- 
cations to which we have alluded, and the writings 
of our early friends. 


We believe it right to bear our Testimony against 
all such doctrines, and the publications containing 
them, as subversive of the Christian Religion, and 
the Discipline of our Society. We are aware that 
some have professed a belief in the Divinity of 
Christ, who nevertheless, confined their applica- 
tion of these terms exclusively to the divine prin- 
ciple, in the hearts of men; which is a virtual de- 
nial that “Jesus is the Christ;” contrary to the 
clearest testimony of Scriptures. Or if they make 
any application to Jesus of Nazareth, they allow him 
to be no more than a good man, which Pagans and 
Infidels have done; while our early Friends, in ac- 
cordance with Scripture testimony, positively de- 
nied this doctrine, acknowledged his humanity and 
Eternal Deity,* that he was both true God and true 
man.t The word made flesh,+ the Emanuel, God 








with us. 

In the progress of those principles, against which 

' we feel bound to bear testimony; a separation of a 
number of individuals has taken place within the 

' limits of a neighbouring Yearly Meeting. In this 


separation, the connexion with the Yearly Meeting 
to which they have belonged, has been dissolved, 


. and meetings of their own set up, contrary to the 
. ancient and clearly established order of our Reli- 
t gious Society. ‘his state of things, we believe, de- 
f mands that it should be understood, that we cannot 


acknowledge a connexion with these separate 
meetings, nor religious fellowship with the indi- 


n viduals who compose them. 

; We earnestly recommend to all our members to 
hy hold fast the profession of our faith without waver- 
ot ing—for other foundation can no man lay, than that 
% is laid, which is Jesus Christ; neither is there salva- 
e tion in any other—for there is no other name under 
e heaven given among men whereby we may be 


* saved. 


t, Our Lord Jesus Christ, in speaking of the Com- 
c- forter, the Spirit of Truth, whom the Father would 


ly send in his name, told his Disciples:—* He shall 
b glorify me, for he shall receive of mine, and shall 
il, show it unto you.” ‘The prophets, under the in- 
nd fluence of the Holy Spirit, were led to testify be- 


as forehand of the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
— that should follow :-—those who were under this in- 
fluence when he came, acknowledged him to be 


as the Christ, the Son of the living God, and paid 
is ** great adoration and honour”,unto him; and the 
he apostles and primitive believers, after his resurrec- 
he tion, under the powerful influence of the Holy 
ral Ghost, bore testimony to his divine character—that 
er, ** in him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodi- 


sit ly”’—that he is ‘the head of all principality and 
rht power”’—and that unto him “every knee shall bow,” 
ac and “‘ every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 

to the glory of God the Father.” And in relation 
the to the one great offering which he made when he 
sus offered up himself, and in which ended all the ty- 


ur, pical offerings of the legal dispensation;—they tes- 








* Barclay’s Vindication of the Apology. 
t George Whitehead’s Gospel Salutation. 
+ Penn. 


tified that “If when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son; much 
more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his 
life :”—** That he died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto him which died for them and rose again.” 
“Nor yet that he should offer himself often, as the 
High Priest entereth into the holy place every year 
with the blood of others; for then must he often have 
suffered since the foundation of the world,—but 
now, once in the end of the world hath he appear- 
ed to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” 
And having spoiled principalities and powers, and 
led captivity captive, he hath entered into heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us. 
Thus we have an advocate with the Father, even 
Jesus Christ the righteous. As the Lord Jesus 
Christ was prophesied of by all the prophets since 
the foundation of the world—was pointed to in the 
law—acknowledged by the righteous when he came 
in the flesh, and after his resurrection powerfully 
preached by those who were eye witnesses of his 
lory and qualified by the Holy Ghost sent down 
rom heaven; so in all subsequent ages, the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, has led to a harmonizing 
accordance with the record which God gave of his 
Son. We earnestly desire that all would humbly 
and reverently seek to be clothéd with this divine 
influence—then would they be no more as children, 
tossed to and fro with every wind of doctrine, nor 
moved away from the hope of the Gospel. 


And we are engaged to revive a concern which 
has often been felt by the Society, and clearly ex- 
pressed; to recommend to parents, in an especial 
menner, to guard with christian solicitude the ten- 
der minds of their dear offspring against the dan- 
gers of corrupt conversation and pernicious publi-| And surround Heaven’s gate in melodious throng, 
cations; and to encourage them, by precept and ex-| Who rise with the earliest beams of day, 
ample, frequently to read the Holy Scriptures. | 
Great is the influence of parental care under the 
direction of divine wisdom, and sweet the ecssole-| 
tion of having an evidence within ourselves of re-| There’s something about you that points on high 
sembling those of old, who brought little children| Ye beautiful tenants of earth and sky. 
to Christ. And on the other hand, great is the re- 
sponsibility of parents, and awful the consequences 
of turning them aside from the one sure foundation, 
and instilling into their tender, yet receptive minds, 
principles which tend to “subvert the Gospel of 
Christ.” 


The daily reading of the Holy Scriptures, with 
minds humbly turned for instruction to that divine 
Source of Light and Intelligence, from which they 
proceeded, isa practice recommended by our worthy 
predecessors, who were confirmed from living ex- 
perience, in the belief that they were not only 
adapted to the instruction of those of the respec- 
tive ages in which they were given forth, but were 
also “ written for our learning, that we through pa- 
tience and comfort of the Scriptures, might have 
hope” in that salvation which comes by Jesus Christ. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STANZAS. 


A guardian spirit looks abroad, 
Upon the ways of erring man; 

The all-pervading power of God 
Directs and rules in every plan. 


Thro’ light and darkness, good and ill, 
His still ordaining hand I see, 

My lot he guides and governs still, 
Whate’er that varied lot may be. 


Then shall I not, the’ tempests frown, 
‘ake what his hand of love bestows, 
And drink the offered chalice down, 
E’en tho’ its draught be dregg’d with woes? 





Lord! grant us, when our souls are tried, 









To own and bless thy heavenly sway— 


Let peace around our footsteps glide, 


And resignation light the way. e 






From the Atlantic Souvenir for 1823. 
BIRDS.—By Caarntes W. Tuomsoy. 


Ye birds that fly thro’ the fields of air, 

What lessons of wisdom and truth ye bear; 

Ye would teach our souls from earth to rise, 

Ye would bid.us its grovelling scenes to despise. 
Ye would tell us that all its pursuits are vain, 
That pleasure is toil—ambition is pain, 

That its bliss is touched with a poisoning leaven, 
Ye would teach us to fix our aim on Heaven. 




















Beautiful birds of the azure wing, 

Bright creatures that come with the voice of Spring; 
We see you arrayed in the hues of the morn, 

Yet ye dream not of pride, and ye wist not of scorn! 
Tho’ rainbow splendour around you glows, 

Ye vaunt not the beauty which nature bestows, 
Oh! what a lesson for glory are ye, 

How ye preach of the grace of humility. 


Swift birds that skim o’er the stormy deep, 
Who steadily onward your journey keep, 
Who neither for rest nor slumber stay, 
But press still forward, by night or day— 
And in your unwearying course yet fly 
Beneath the clear and the clouded sky; 
Oh! may we without delay, like you, 

The path of duty and right pursue. 





Sweét birds, that breathe the spirit of song, 


Your morning tribute of thanks to pay. 
You remind us that we alike should raise, 
The voice of devotion and song of praise; 





HARVES® HYMN. 
Written after the peace—1816. 
Again to Nature’s bounteous God, 
Let Earth her annual tribute bring— 
Sound from her mountain tops abroad, 
His praise, and through her valleys ring. 


For, at his voice the fruitful year, 
Has every vernal pledge redeemed, 
And joyous plenty triumph’d there, 
Where death was rife and falchions gleamed. 


Lord of the harvest! from thy throne 
What countless blessings hourly part; 

These unearn’d gifts are all thy own, 
And thine, to give the grateful heart. 


Thee, over ocean’s farthest’ shores, 
The meanest herb proclaims divine; 
Thine are brown autumm’s garner’d stores, 
And Summer’s lavish’d glories thine. 


Thy praise exulting nature sings, 
In wood-notes wild from every tree, 
And the green Earth her incense flings, 
From thousand odorous flowers to thee, 


Nor less—for plenty’s sister band, 
White banner’d Peace and toiling heal 
Shall grateful man adore the hand, 
That crowns him Lord of Nature’s w « 





Then bring the Harp, the trimbrel bring, 
And pour the thrilling cadence forth, 
Ye realms—the Almighty’s goodness sing, 
Clap thy glad rem ag Od, teeming Earth. 
2 





It isa certain sign men want restraints, when they 


are impatient under any.— Seed. 
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The Legislature of New Jersey, it appears, was 
expected to adjourn on the 7th instant, to meet 
again in the first month next. During its sitting, 
three applications for canals had been presented, 
and two for railroads. The subject of the Dela- 
ware and Raritan canal, engrosses much attention, 
and one of the rail roads talked of, is from Tren- 
ton to New Brunswick. ‘The bill to extend the 
Morris canal to the Hudson, has passed to a third 
reacing. 

A daring highway robbery was committed by 

men near Belleville, Washington county, in 

f state, on the 1st instant, upon the person of 
Mr. William Griffey, ‘ Mr. Griffey was on_horse- 
back. ° The villains seized the bridle, drew him 
from the horse to the ground, and stabbed him se- 
veral times with a knife. They finally tied his 
hands, and bound him round the neck to a tree. 
They then robbed him of 25 dollars, and made off, 
aving him bound. He was found about an hour 
ida half afterwards. One hundred dollars re- 


i 
a) 
ward is offered for their apprehension.—Penn. 
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Bostox, Oct. 3. 
As ati instance of commendable honesty and ge- 
erosity, we mention that a lad, son of Mr. Benja- 
nin Tilden, of this city, was so fortunate yester- 
to find a wallet, containing $1100, which 
i been lost by a young man, son of Mr. Jacob 
rstow. As soon as the loss of the latter became 
vn to young Tilden, he repaired directly to 
Mr. Barstow, and restored the wallet with its con- 
tents untouched. In reward for his honesty, Mr. 
B. presented young Tilden with fifty dollars.— 
Though we doubt not.there are many such sons, 
yet so excellent an example deserves to be made 
public, for the influence it may have on others. 


ay @ 


ard of Ingenuity.—Mr. Thornton, of the 
tent Office, Washington, relates the following 
ecdote. 

Mr. Gilbert Brewster,a very ingenious artist, 
from Connecticut, cameto the Patent Office about 
the middlé of October, 1823, and requested per- 
mission to examine the models. I informed him 
they were deposited for public inspection, and that 
he was at liberty to see and examine them as often 
and as long as he pleased, Instead of spending a 
few liours, he visited them daily for about six 
weeks;—then thanked me for the gratification he 
had enjoyed, declaring them worth millions of dol- 
lars, or that they were of incalculable value to a 
real mechanic. He said he saw movements and 
combinations, of which before he had no idea, and 
that he was now enabled so to improve the machi- 
nery for spinning wool, as to reduce the price of 
spinning from eight cents to one cent per pound 
He went away and returned in about three months 
with two models, declaring on his return, that he 
had perfected what he had contemplated, and that 
he coujd then spin wool at a lower price than the 
English, who could not effect it for less than four 
cents perpound. I issued three patents for his 
machines, and a gentleman who accompanied him 
from New York, and who engaged to buy those 
machines for a manufacturing company in Connec- 
ticut, laid him down ten thousand dollars in my 

resence.—Pawtucket Chronicle. 
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Berwick, Sept. 8. 

John Chisholm, apprentice to a butcher in this 
town, was sent to the Magdalen-fields to bring in 
a sheep for slaughter. He caught it near the Re- 
doubt, where the beach is very precipitous. The 
animal feeling a dislike at being deprived of its li- 
berty, began struggling, and being on the verge 
of the precipice, not less than 40 or 50 feet high, 
both tumbled over. Fortunately for the lad, the 
sheep was undermost, and was killed on the spot. 
The lad was compictely stanned by the fall, and 
received some severe contusions. He was carried 
home in a state of insensibility by some soldiers 
who happened to be near the spot. For the first 
two or three days little hope was entertained that 


his life could be preserved, but he is now in a fair 
way of recovery.—Edinburgh paper. 


Covering for Roofs.—A new substitute for slates 
has been adopted in England, and introduced ex- 
tensively into use. A quantity of lime is slacked 
in tar, in which sheets of the largest and thickest 
brown paper are dipped and then laid on in the 
manner of slating. This is said to make a durable 
covering, answering every purpose of shingles or 
slates, and will effectually resist the weather for a 
great number of years. 


“During my stay at St. Petersburgh,’”’ says Mr. 
Holman, ** the following singular story was spoken 
of as having occurred at this place:—Two gentle- 
men had contracted a bitter and irreconcileable en- 
mity against each other, A-servant of one happen- 
ing to die, was buried within 24 hours, after the 
Russian custom, when the other determined to gra- 
tify his revenge upon his adversary, by accusing 
him of the murder of this man. To give a colour 
to this accusation, accompanied by some of his 
confidential servants, he proceeded to disinter the 
corpse, with a view of inflicting marks of violence 
upon it. The body was removed from the coffin, 
and held erect, that it might undergo a severe flog- 
ging; when, to the astonishment and dismay of the 
party, after a few blows had been inflicted, anima- 
tion returned, and the affrighted resurrection men 
ran off with the utmost precipitation. The corpse 
ut length recovering its animation, was able to 
move off in its shroud, and regain its master’s habi- 
tation, which it entered, to the great terror of its 
inhabitants. At length, however, his reality becom- 
ing certain, they were re-assured, and the supposed 
ghost communicated al] that he could remember of 
the state he had been in; which was, that his senses 
had not left him, notwithstanding he had felt so 
cold and torpid as to be incapable of speech or mo- 
tion, till the blows had restored him. This led to 
the detection of the diabolical plan against his mas- 
ter’s life and character.” 


From a Paris Letter in the Waterford Chronicle. 


The finest library, at the present day, in the 
world, is the Royal Library in Paris (Bibliotheque 
du Roi.) The building is of immense extent—an 
oblong square, with a court-yard in the centre. It 
consists of two floors, divided into suites of spa- 
cious apartments, in which the books are classified 
according to the different branches of Literature 
or Science to which they belong. The principal 
divisions are—Ist, the Printed Books; 2d, the Ma- 
nuscripts; 3d, Engravings; 4th, the Medals and An- 
tiques of different ages, and from all nations. In 
this library are to be found the best works that 
have ever appeared, upon every possible subject, 
and in every known language, living and dead, an- 
cient and modern, It has been the work of ages— 
one upon which the French Nation justly prides 
itself, and upon which the Kings of France for ge- 
nerations, have spared no expense in procuring 
the richest and most valuable collections from 
every part of the world. It was commenced under 
the reign of King John of France, and, during his 
life, did not exceed ten volumes—six volumes on 
profane literature, and four on religion. From this 
period so rapid has been its increase, that it now 
ranks, beyond all comparison, the first and greatest 
library in the world, consisting of the following 
Jrodigious number of volumes: 

Five thousand volumes of engravings; 

Seventy-two thousand volumes of manuscripts; 
and 

Eight hundred thousand volumes of printed 
books. 

Besides the richest collection of Medals and An- 
tiquities in existence. 

It has been justly observed, that on looking 
through this great depot of literature, one cannot 
help feeling astonished at the fertility of the human 
mind, which has been able to produce such a mul- 
titude of ideas as are contained in the piles of pon- 
derous volumes which the eye surveys, without be- 


ing able to reach to the end. 
i 


The saloons are in succession, and open wide 
into each other. In the centre of one of these sa- 
loons is a miniature of the classic mount ‘ Parnas- 
sus,” beautifully executed by the artist Fiton. It 
represents a round rugged mountain, shaded with 
the emblematic myrtle and laurel trees. On this 
mountain are numerous small figures in bronze, of 
the most celebrated poets and eminent learned 
men who have adorned France, placed at various 
heights, according to the estimated literary rank of 
the individual whom each figure is meant to repre- 
sent. At another end of the building is seen a re- 
presentation of the sandy deserts of Africa—the 
Pyramids—groves of palm trees—and caravans of 
travellers—all executed in the most exact propor- 
tion, according to a scale which is given. Adjoin- 
ing this is a saloon dedicated to works on geogra- 
phy and astronomy. Here are to be seen the two 
largest globes in the world—celestial and terrestial. 
Their size is so great, that, in order to place them, 
it was necessary to cut two large circular openings 
in the upper floor; the frame work rests on the 
ground floor, and the globes are situated in the 
centre, half in the upper, and half in the lower 
rooms—so that by merely turning them, they can 
be seen from either; they are both the same size, 
measuring (each) twelve feet in diameter, and 
about thirty five feet in circumference. 

In the Cabinet of Antiquities are shown the 
finest collection in existence, of gold, silver, and 
bronze medals of all ages and nations; a large sil- 
ver shield, supposed to be that used by Scipio; the 
brazen chair of King Dagobert; the armour of Fran- 
cis L.; a beautiful vase, in the shape of a chalice, 
made of ivory, formed out of the single tooth of an 
elephant; various and valuable specimens of Egyp- 
tian antiquities; several Egyptian mummies, and an 
Egyptian bird, called the Ibis, with its plumage 
fresh, and in the highest state of preservation, sup- 
posed to be upwards of 3000 years old. 

The Manuscripts occupy five saloons. Thirty 
thousand volumes of the manuscripts are connect- 
ed with the history of France; the remaining 42,000 
volumes consist of foreign languages, ancient lite- 
rature, and the correspondence of eminent indivi- 
duals; amongst them are some letters from Henry 
VU. King of England, in his own hand writing 
(and a very bad hand he wrote;) letters from. Hen- 
ry LV. of France; the manuscripts of Telemachus in 
the hand-writing of Fenelon; an ancient manuscript 
of Homer; and Petrarch’s manuscript of Virgil. 

In fact, any description of this splendid institu- 
tion can give but a very imperfect idea. It would 
take a week to see it as it ought to be seen; and 
any person whose taste lies that way, will see it 
with increased pleasure every time. 


Reason cannot show itself more reasonable, than 
to leave reasoning on things above reason.— Aphor- 
isms, by Sir Philip Sidney. 


Man’s reason is so far from being the measurer of 
religious faith, which far exceedeth nature, that it 
is not so much as the measurer of nature, and of 
the least creatures which lie far beneath man.—Jb. 


Reason! how many eyes thou hast to see evils, 
and how dim, nay blind, thou art in preventing 
them!—Jé, 


True politeness is the genuine offspring of true 
religion. .A sullen severity of manners is no where 
inculeated in the gospel. Meekness, humility, and 
condescension, are there marked out as fundamen- 
tal graces.—And where these reign in the heart, 
they will surely dictate such a sweet and amiable 
conduct, as is only mimicked by the common 
forms of what is called good-breeding.-—T. 
Duchée. 


————————————————————————— oS 
ERRATA, 

2d page of our last No., in the communication, 
entitled, ‘* The preaching of the Peace,” seventh 
line from the beginning, for temporary, read co- 
temporary. Next column, same article, twenty- 
sixth line from the top, the word nodle, ought to 
be nobler. 
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